THE BATTLE OF BRITAIN

The Mining of our Tideways
It has not been only by attack on our shipping on
the high seas that the Germans have sought to en-
force the blockade of Britain. Mines have been sown
with great pertinacity in our coastal waters round our
shores. The sowing of mines by aircraft has been a
new feature of the war of today. During the week-
end November 18-20, 1939, ten ships, of which six
were neutral, were sunk by mines which were
thought at first to have been laid by submarines.
They were subsequently discovered to have been de-
posited by aircraft. An antidote to the new plague,
the magnetic mine, in the shape of an electrified
cable carried round the ship's circumference, was
soon found, but losses continued to be incurred by
British and neutral shipping in the approaches to
our harbours and also by the mine-sweepers whose
unceasing labour alone made it possible to keep the
traffic channels open.
Air Attacks on our Ports
Air attack on our ports has been another form of
the German attempt to strangle our trade. The
docks along the Thames, on the Mersey and in the
Bristol Channel have been repeatedly raided.
Southampton, Portsmouth and Plymouth have also
been attacked; so have Brighton and Bournemouth,
both of which the German High Command appa-
rently believe to have harbours. In all instances the
main impact of the attack has been felt by the civil
population of the town in question and the damage to
our ports or harbours concerned has not been serious.
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